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SACRAMENT. 


BY NORA BARNHART 


Who holds the untouched lips of her he loves 
More sacred than the sacramental wine, 
The smile of those sweet eyes that droop or 
shine. 
As blessed bread—who honestly removes 
All taint of earthiness, and oft reproves 
His eagerness to win, lest more divine 
Be her sweet state alone—he builds a shrine 
Whose sure foundations year by year shall 
prove 
His right to worship. Though he never guess 
All he has builded, to this holy place 
She, too, will steal to rest and oft to pray, 
Half to her God, half to her happiness, 
And grow to be as pure in heart and face 
As is his angel reverenced each day. 
Y. Independent. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN JAPAN. 


Japan seems to have just come to the 
conclusion that women have rights, Jap- 
anese women hitherto having been ex- 
pected literally to honor and obey their 
husbands in everything. Now, for the 
first time in history,a Japanese woman 
in Yokohama has challenged this tradi- 
tion. She refused to perform certain 
manual work for her husband, who 
promptly divorced her, but on appeal the 
wife's cause was upheld, it being decided 
that she was not bound “to obey the un- 
reasonable demands of her husband.’’ 
This decision is looked upon as revolu- 
tionary to Japanese domestic life. 


THE VASSAR RING. 


The San Francisco Call says a plain 
gold band ring on a girl’s finger is not un- 
usual, but when the ring carries with it a 
standing value of $15,000, there is some- 
thing of more than passing interest con- 
nected with the affair. Miss Florence 
Burnett, of New York, wears a small gold 
band ring, well worn, on the inside of 
which are engraved in almost indistin- 
guishable letters the names of Matthew 
John Vassar’s fatherand mother. It has 
little intrinsic value, but the directors of 
Vassar College have offered to purchase 
the band of gold for $15,000, and the offer 
has been refused. The offer still holds 
good, and the college people are anxious 
to possess the ring that is so closely asso- 
ciated with the founder of their famous 
institution. Miss Burnett is a graduate 


of Vassar College and also of Syracuse. 
She has also been a member of the Vassar 
aculty. 


Matthew John Vassar founded 


j 


| woman suffrage is well known. 


the college that now bears his name. Be- 
fore her death, his mother presented him 
with her wedding ring. He in turn gave 
it to his niece, Miss Burnett’s mother, 
who in turn gave the precious band to her 
daughter. Miss Burnett treasures the 
ring, and will not part with it for any price 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


It is reported that in putting down the 
recent Macedonian r sing near Monastir, 
‘tthe Turks p'acedethe Macedonian wom- 
en and children in the front as a screen, 
and stormed the position of the rebels. 
The latter maintained a murderous fire, 
and many women and children were killed 
by their own husbands and fathers. After 


dispersing the Macedonians, the Turks, it 


is stated, massacred the population, and 
looted and burned the houses of the in- 
habitants.”’ 

This incident suggests some serious re- 
flections on the argument that women 
ougbt not tv vote because they are not 
subject to military service. If women in 
time of war are not compelled tu fight, 
they are often compelled to die, and to 
suffer things worse than death. 

Civilized men, of course, try to shield 
women as much as they can; yet Chinese 
Gordon says it is never the fighting men 
upon whom fall the sewerest sufferings of 
war, but the non-combatants—the old 
men, the women, and the children, 
Women also bear their full share of the 
increased taxation and all the other indi- 
rect burdens imposed by war. It would 
therefore seem only fair that they, as well 
as the old men, should have a vote in de- 
ciding whether war shall be undertaken. 

Oddly enough, the plea that women 
ought not to vote because they do not 
fight is almost always urged by men who 
are themselves non-combatants. Military 
men are apt to make light of this objec- 
tion. President Roosevelt’s advocacy of 
When 
the question was pending in Dakota some 
years ago, the papers commented on the 
fact that every army man in the Dakota 
Legislature voted for Major Pickler’s 
woman suffrage bill. Gen. Irving Hale, 
of Denver, who distinguished himself in 
the Philippines, was lately asked: ‘‘Are 
the laws in Colorado less wel! enforced 
since women became voters, owing to the 
fact that women cannot fight? How is 
this particular objection regarded in Colo- 
rado by men in general?’’ He answered 
roundly: *‘As too ridiculous for serious 
comment. If all the men who cannot or 
do not fight should be disfranchised, the 
polls would be as lonesome as a sea- 
bathing resort in December.”’ 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Miss Nina Small, of Gettysburg, has 
been nominated on the South Dakota 
Fusion ticket for State Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Mrs. ELLA M, RAINEY is the one wo- 
man member of the board of seven 
trustees appointed by Governor Yates for 
the new Kural Home and School for Boys 
at St. Charles, Ill. 


Dr. RINA MAsTIO has been chosen pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University of 
Milan. This is the first instance of the 
appointment of a woman to a professor- 
ship in an Italian University. 


Miss CAROLINE TiIcKNOR, who for sev- 
eral years has been writing short stories for 
periodicals, isa granddaughter of Benja- 
min Holt Ticknor, the founder of the 
publishing house of Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston. 


Mrs. G. FRED STEVENS, widow of the 
late surveyor general of logs and lumber 
for the Duluth district, Minnesota, has 
been appointed by Governor Van Sant to 
fill her husband’s unexpiredterm. Friends 
of the late official united in urging her 
appointment. Thisis the first time such 
an office has been held bya woman. Mrs. 
Stevens will fill it until Jan. 1, 1903. 


MaupDE ANNULET ANDREWS (Mrs. 
Kingsley Ohl) is a Southern woman, Un- 
der her nom de plume she edited the wo- 
man’s page of the Atlanta Constitution. 
She went to Europe for her health and 
upon her return she moved to Washing- 
ton. During the past five years she has 
spent much of her time in England and 
France, and for a year ‘past she has de- 
voted herself entirely to verse and story 
writing. 


Miss DREXEL, of Philadelphia, a daugh- 
ter of the former partner of J. Pierpont 
Morgan in the banking house of Drexel, 
Morgan «& Co., a few years ago left her 
position as a society leader and entered 
the sisterhood, and is now Mother Mary 
Katharine, head of the Order of the 
Blessed Sacrament. She is devoting her 
fortune to charity, and the latest form of 
it is the building of a school for the Nava- 
jo Indians in Arizona, on the Navajo reser- 
vation, near Fort Defiance, on which are 
20,000 Indians. 


Mrs. JANE M. CovuLon, who died re- 
cently in New Orleans, was a heroine of 
the civil war. She was of English par- 
entage and well educated. In 1863, New 
Orleans being in the hands of the Federals, 
Mrs. Coulon offered her services as a 
nurse in the Union hospitals, and ren- 
dered valuable aud intelligent service, so 
much so that she gained the esteem of 
Generals Sheridan and Emery, and on the 
organization of the Grand Army of the 
Republic by the Union veterans, she was 
made an honorary member of the associa- 
tion. Mrs. Coulon’s charitable deeds did 
not stop when the war was over. She 
joined the Red Cross Society, and was 
ever ready and to the fore in times of 
public sickness and misfortune, to proffer 
her experienced aid for the benefit of the 
poor, the afflicted and the needy. 


— 
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THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE HOME. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, in an ad- 
dress before the National Educational 
Association, and which appears in full in 
this week’s Woman’s Journal, said: 


If college faculties are alarmed over 
the increasing education and literacy 
among women, and give credence to 
the prediction which has been made 
by more than one distinguished for- 
eign observer, that the time is not far 
distant when the average American wo- 
man will rise superior to the average 
man in general intelligence and informa- 
tion, let them not lay a staying hand upon 
the growth of women, but urge the men 
of the nation to come up higher. If they 
fear the antagonism of men students to 
the women students, which has been dem- 
onstrated in not a few colleges, let them 
recognize the spirit for what it really is— 
the manifestation of the savage, not yet 
eliminated from the civilized man. Let 
them analyze well their own attitude of 
mind to discover whether the attitude of 
the men students is not a rough reflection 
of their own pointof view. Then, in class 
room, in chapel, in baccalaureate sermon, 
in every thought and act, magnify the 
duty of the college woman in American 
life as they now emphasize the duty of 
the college man. Ina thousand paths the 
college woman might walk forth to con- 
quest. 

If she inclines to science, she may main- 
tain her laboratory in her own home. She 
no longer need spend her time in canning 
fruits and vegetables, for the work has 
left her home and gone to the factory; 
but a problem has come to take its place. 
How is the factory preserving done? With 
formaldehyde and salicylic acid, with glu- 
cose and aniline. Then, with crucible 
and test tube, let her nominate herself 
the nation’s detective and ferret out the 
sins or the virtues of every cannery in the 
jand. When her facts we in command, 
let her call forth the legions of other col- 
lege women to wage a war in the intertst 
of pure food, Though she must over- 
come glucose trusts, political rings, and 
public credulity, let her map her cam- 
pafgn to save our nation from. the 
wrecked health of body and mind to- 
ward which this commercialism is rapid- 
ly forcing us. The college woman who 
may win the victory for pure and honest 
food-will deserve to rank with our highest 
and best. If the college woman inclines 
to philanthropy, let her organize her 
forces to teach the women of the poor 
hygienic cookery and sanitary housekeep- 
ing. Men may build model tenements, 
schools may try to educate the young to 
better things, but until trained women 
teach the housewives of the poor the 
higher standards of the home, the race 
will not rise much beyond the present. 

Invite the college woman to share freely 
in the work of the world according to her 
inclinations and her abilities. Recognize 
her as a positive factor of society, as from 
the character of her endowments we may 
safely conclude nature intended her to be. 
Then endow her with the ballot that she 
may have authority to enforce her opin- 


ions and to do the work of her choice in. 


the most effective way.» 
Surely college faculties, with their 


trained powers of observation and their 
breadth of view, need feel no paucity of 
resources in the effort to find an incentive 
for the college woman. The only hin- 
drance is their own failure to perceive 
that she needs an incentive; and, mean- 
while, eyes are blinded by the shadow of 
the belief that the sphere of a woman is 
within the four walls of her home, while 
the sphere of a man is compassed only by 
the limits of the wide, wide world. There 
is no sphere for women, no sphere for 
men, but a joint responsibility is laid 
upon both to give their best and highest 
service to the uplift of the race. With 
perfect liberty of choice, each man and 
each woman will perform that service, 
and in doing so they will find their na- 
tural sphere. If, in the evolution of soci- 
ety, the home as we have known it, with 
its rooms to be swept and its furniture to 
be dusted, its food to be cooked and its 
dishes to be washed, shall succumb to the 
general wrecking process, we may rest 
assured that the change will come so 
gradually that there will be no jar. The 
home, as it is to be, will silently steal in 
to fill the void. We may not locate the 
new home in space. We may not describe 
its material equipment; but we may rest 
assured that, so long as time shall last, 
whenever two congenial souls shall meet 
they will unite in the old, sweet way, ever 
new, and where they pause. there will be 
ahome. That home will continue to bea 
bulwark of our nation and our race. 
Children will come to it, more beautiful, 
better born, and better trained than we 
have beep. The tenderness of mother- 
love, planted ages ago in our animal an- 
cestors, will never know its divinest flow- 
er until women, under the influence of 
encouragement and incentive, have devel- 
oped to their highest and best. In the 
transition, which we could not stay if we 
would, the eternal forces of evolution may 
be trusted to save the race from mistakes 
too serious. Meanwhile, it is our present 
duty to hail each college woman, as well 
as each college man, as a possible apostle 
of higher light. Our safest guide will be 
the motto, ‘‘Liberty to ail; curtailment of 
opportunity and growth to none.”’ 


WOMEN LAWYERS IN BOSTON. , 
In an interview published in the Boston 
Record, Miss Amy Acton said: 


‘I don’t find that Iam handicapped in 
the practice of the law because I am a 
woman. I go into court and try anything 
I have totry. I tried a divorce case in 
Middlesex County not long ago, and I 
tried two cases within two weeks of my 
admission to the bar, and have been try- 
ing Cases ever since. 

‘In one way women have the advantage 
of men in practising law; they have the 
confidence of women. I have women 
coming in to see me allthetime. Some 
of them come from Cape Cod, and some of 
them come from the western part of the 
State, and they all express their pleasure 
in finding that they can come to a woman 
to present their cases for them. Property 
laws are becoming so ameliorated that 
women of means are enabled to handle 
their own property with more freedom 
than formerly, and these women are put- 


ting their business into the hands of 
women lawyers. Up to 1873, when the 
law was changed, married women had 
very little to say or do with property. 
The law of 1902, equalizing property 
rights in deceased spouse’s estates, has 
widened the scope and increased the 
power of women over property. Then, 
too, more women are going into business 
than formerly, and they are employing 
women lawyers,”’ 


IN THE LAND OF 

The most significant political event of 
the century is the enfranchisement of 
800,000 women of Federated Ausiralia. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
world that a whole nation has enfran- 
chised its women, and this object lesson 
will help the cause of human liberty 
throughout the earth. The adult suffrage 
bill, just enacted into law by both houses 
of the Australian Parliament, places the 
parliamentary ballot in the hands of the 
women of New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, East Australia, West 
Australia and Tasmania. It is the great- 
est victory ever won for women, and as- 
sures the establishment of woman’s com- 
plete equality in the near future through- 
out the entire southern hemisphere. 


E KANGAROO. 


This is as though American women in | 


every State in the Union should be em- 
powered to vote for President and mem- 
bers of Congress and be made eligible to 
be elected to any of these positions. 

The land of the kangaroo to-day stands 
out in bold contrast to ‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave’—the land 
that proclaims to the world that liberty 
can only be found under the Stars and 
Stripes. With facts before us, the Aus- 
tralian kangaroo puts the American eagle 
to shame. 

Our constitutions, National and State, 
proclaim liberty and equality, and our 
flags and banners herald forth this false- 
hood. But American liberty is found no- 
where out of print. Since the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence the po- 
litical status of the women of the United 
States is the most vital question that has 
ever confronted our government. 

_ There is nothing so sure of establish 
ment in the United States as woman suf- 
frage: We have issues of land, labor, 
tariff, taxes, temperance, currency and 
others, but the greatest question is the 
establishment of the human rights of one- 
half our population. This is paramount 
to auy question that can engage the atten- 
tion of our so-called Republic. The pro- 
tection of human rights is the funda- 
mental principle upon which this Ameri- 
can government isfounded. England and 
the United States claim to lead the civili- 
zation of the world, yet an infant nation 
in the South Pacific Seas, whose peo- 
ple have sprung from convicts trans- 
ported from the leading Christian nation 
of the earth, has risen in its majesty and 
crowned its 800,000 women with political 
liberty, while England emphasizes the 
‘divine right of kings’ to rule, and while 
here in the United States political corrup- 
tion is preying upon the vitals of the na- 
tion and eating out the heart of liberty. 

The Australian civilization is the first 
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in the hist: ry of the race to erect a nation 
without rebellion, revolution, war, or 
compulsion, and the first*to give liberty 
to women. 

These people are solving the complex 
governmental and social problems that 
have baffled the great nations of the earth, 
building an ideal commonwealtb and 
causing the rich and powerful nations to 
pause in their king-making and wars of 
subjugation and conquest as the triumph 
of human liberty echoes from Awstralian 
shores.— Josephine K. Henry in Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


JUDGE JEROME IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, in the New 
York Sun of June 13, calls attention toa 
characteristic address made week before 
last by Judge Jerome to the Bar Associa- 
tion of Colorado, affirming that taxation 
without representation is criminal in the 
case Of men. She says: ‘‘As he was speak- 
ing in a State that had literally fulfilled 
the Declaration of Independence by ap- 
plying its principles to women, this theme 
might have been peculiarly appropriate, 
but Mr. Jerome utterly ignored this phase 


~of it. His only reference to so great a re- 


form as this was as follows: 


We have got universal manhood suf- 
frage, and you in Colorado have universal 


~womanhood suffrage, too. I do not know 


how it works. I know that a little cousin 
of mine, who was a teacher for many 
years in Denver, asked me who I voted 
for in the election of 1896. I told her I 
voted for Palmer and Buckner, and she 
said she had never heard of them. If 
this is the result of female suffrage, I 
should suppose the results would be at 
least striking. | 

‘‘This briliiant sally may have been re- 
ceived with laughter and applause, but 
the reports fail to say so. There are 
probably a million male electors who 
never heard of those two straw candi- 
dates, put up so that a few disgruntled 
Democrats could exercise their cherished 
privilege of voting, without the humilia- 
tion of casting a ballot for a Populist or a 
Republican, 

‘‘Having offered this gratuitous insult 
to the women voters of Colorado, Mr. 
Jerome continued with a string of such 
declarations as these: | 

I hold a public office based upon uni- 
versal suffrage. It does not takea great 
deal of self-denial to blow in another’s 
money. The wasteful and corrupt ex- 
penditure of public moneys that we find 
all over these United States to-day is 
really traceable to one practice, a viola- 
tion of that which was a fundamental 
principle, that there should be no taxa- 
tion without representation. But it should 
be the representation of the persons 
taxed. If there was any fundamental 
thought that underlay the ~<a for 
constitutional liberty, it was the idea 
that there should be no taxation without 
representation. 

‘‘All this is very fine when applied to 
men, but when applied to women it calls 
for only a joke and a sneer. 

‘It is the same way with the Fourth of 
July orations which are poured out in a 
torrent every year. Women are patriotic, 
they love their country, which has done 
more for woman and granted her more 
freedom than any other in the world. 
But when they listen to the sonorous 
sentences of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence as they roll from the lips of mascu- 
line orators, and then reflect that 1235 
years after this document was made the 
foundation of our Government, less than 
one eleventh of the States grant its pro- 
visions to women! Well, perhaps, the 
latter should not be condemned too se- 
verely if they would like to take the ad- 
vice of the Sun, offered in an entirely 
different .instance, and ‘stuff a small 
American flag into the mouth’ of these 
orators until they can have the common 
decency to demand for women the same 
rights which men boast so loudly about 
possessing as a result of this immortal 
Declaration. 


‘‘That was a noble Bill of Rights which 
was presented to our Filipino citizens on 
the Fourth of July. When they read it 
they doubtless thought they never before 
knew the meaning of the word ‘rights.’ 
If something of the kind were just being 
promulgated in the United States, the 
women would gather about and each 
would inquire anxiously, ‘Me, too?’ But 
this will never occur to the Filipino wom- 
en, for they never have been accustomed 
to see the men enjoy rights denied to 
them, as the American women have. All 
the privileges of this new constitution 
will be possessed by them, and they will 
develop and improve even more than the 
men, if they keep up the present ratio of 
superiority, according to the testimony 
which comes from there. 

‘*‘But some day it wil! become necessary 
to add new articles to this constitution in 
order to provide for a permanent civil 
government, and the women will perceive 
in these a curious little adjective of four 
letters—m-a-l-e—very insignificant in its 
appearance, but sufficient to deprive them 
of every vestige of power in the new ad- 
ministration. Then they will cry aloud 
and say: ‘Did not Governor Taft testify 
before the Congress of the United States 
that if any Filipinos were to have the 
elective franchise it should be the women, 


because they were more capable of exer- 


cising it?? But their great and good 
friends from this country will answer: 
‘Oh, you are now a part of the grandest 
and most glorious republic on earth, and 
its fixed policy is to grant no political 
rights to women.’ 

‘And the last state of these Filipino 
women will be worse than the first, for 
they will be put under the heel of the 
half-savage men of their own race, to 
whose authority they have never before 
been subjected.’’ 


WOMEN DEPRECIATE THEMSELVES. 


j It is not only in regard to religious 
matters that early association of ideas 
makes permanent impressions. Women 
are themselves very largely responsible 
for the contemptuous attitude which many 
men take towards them, and which is so 
ingrained by early training that no 
later experiences and no collated facts 
can possibly affect the after-life’s uncon- 
scious conviction. Mothers, nurses, and 
teachers are only too often responsible 
for this sentiment. Lightly and purpose- 
ly, they continually speak to the small 
boy in a manner derogatory to the moth- 
er’s sex. The object in view is frequent- 


ly the very desirable one of arousing the 


masculine infant’s better qualities; the 
purpose is to make him courageous, hardy, 
enduring, truthful, honorable, resolute 
before difficulties, and so forth; but the 
means adopted are deplorably evil ones. 
The mother, nurse, or teacher suggests 
that the fault which she wishes to amend 
is ‘behaving like a girl!’ How can the 
small boy fail to connect such faults 
thenceforth with the fact of femininity? 
Terribly common is this blunder. It is 
the one idea of many a teacher in a pre- 
paratory school, when the boys under her 
charge do anything weak, ignoble, and 
undesirable to say to them, ‘Why, you are 
like agirl.’ Never do I hear this deplor- 
able mistake without a protest, audibly 
when possible, silently sometimes—as 
when Miss Olga Nethersole on the stage 
at the Adelphi is made by the author to 
address this form of reprimand to the 
appalling infant who comes home to her 
maternal arms. That child behaves in 
the most outrageously boy-like man- 
ner that imagination can conceive; 
and, behold! Sapho observes, ‘Why, you 
are behaving as if you were a girl!’ The 
women who encourage, nay, who abso- 
lutely teach and impress this scorn of 
their sex suffer from it themselves every 
day of their lives, in the denial of citizens’ 
rights, in the tendency to pay women 
half wages for equal work, in the difficulty 
that every woman finds in convincing the 
men with whom she has to do business, 
from her tradesmen upwards, that she is 
a sensible and honorable person, who 
knows what she wants, and means to give 
what she should to get it. Nay, there are 
much deeper wrongs than all this, based 
on an unreasoning and irrevocable con- 
tempt for women, and a conviction that 
she is a distinctly inferior creature. Let 
us always remember that moral senti- 
ments are produced by early training and 
the association of ideas, and take care to 
maintain our own self-respect sufficiently 
to prevent us from doing this mischief to 
the women who are to come after us, hy 
the mis-training of our boys.—Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller in London Daily News. 


> WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE 8 


Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, Woman’s Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, in connection with the New 
Jersey Association, held a series of con- 
ferences at Ocean Gsove this week. At 
the opening meeting, Monday evening, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw presided over an au- 
dience of 1,500 persons. Bishop Fitzger- 
ald gave a cordial welcome, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt made the principal 
address. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The women of Georgia are preparing to 
enter upon another campaign in behalf 
of the children who are working in the 
cotton mills in that State. A bill relating 
to child labor will be presented to the 
Legislature beginning its session next Oc- 
tober. 

Among the subjects considered at the 
National Educational Convention was a 
plan for an organized effort to advance 
the claims of the average teachers for 
commensurate salaries, permanency of 
occupation, pensions, and the enforcing 
of agreements with boards of education. 


Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, president of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, who is also secretary of 
the Massachusetts Civic League, will have 
charge of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion at the convention of the association 
which is to be held in this city next month. 


At the meeting of the Progressive 
Friends at Longwood, Pa., last month, 
one morning session was devoted to the 
consideration of woman suffrage. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, of Philadelphia, gave an 
address on ‘*“‘The Relation of Woman's 
Ballot to the Home.’’ The subject was 
further discussed by Whittier Fulton, 
Catharine Hannum, and W. W. Polk, and 
the thought was thrown out that indiffer- 
ence concerning the rights of woman can 
best be overcome by utilizing the influ- 
ence of the press. | 


The Northeastern Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, which met last week at Brook- 
lyn. N. Y., represents over a hundred 
clubs of Afro-American women from the 
Northern and Eastern States. Fully two 
hundred delegates, with other clubwom- 
en, were present from Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester, Newport, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, and other places east of Pitts- 
burgh and ndérth of Washington, D. C. 
The society is a part o: the National Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs, is well 
organized and officered, and is the most 
important of the district federations, in- 
cluding as it does the large contingent of 
active Massachusetts clubs of colored 
women, Mrs. Dora A. Millar, president 
of the Afro-American Women’s Business 
League of New York, is the president of 
the Federation, and conducted the ses- 
sions. 


Among the women lawyers of Boston 
who have specialized are Miss Clara Pow- 

ers, who has a position in the Probate 
~ Colirt; Miss Alline Marcy, the conveyancer 
of the Metropolitan Water Board; Miss E. 
Taylor, one of the assistant conveyancers 
of the City of Boston; Miss Eliza Daniels, 
of the oftice of E. W. Burdett; Miss Mari- 
on Tyler, of J. E. Cotter’s law office, and 
Miss Jeannette Corbett, also of the Pro- 
bate office. In independent office work, 
including New England women lawyers, 
there are Miss Caroline Cook and Miss 
Ida Hall of Boston, Miss Mary Greene 
of Providence, Mrs. Belle Leavitt of San- 
ford County, Me., Mrs. Sarah Estey of 
Roslindale, Miss Harriet Killbourn of 
Great Barrington, Miss Clara Nash of 
West Acton, Miss Helen Kuowlton 
Rocklaed, Me., Mrs. Marilla Ricker of 
Dover, N. H., Miss Martha Roberts of 
Salem, Miss Agnes Robinson of Sherman, 
Me., and Miss Elva Young of Springfield. 
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CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


The people who visit the delightful 
seaside town of Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J., this summer, will receive a prac- 
tical object lesson of what women and 
girls are doing and can do in the man- 
agement of municipal affairs, says an ex- 
change. 

Last March thirty-five leading society 
women organized the Atlantic Highlands 
Improvement Society, It was pointed out 
that the men of the town had not availed 
themselves of their political privileges— 
that the town had long needed many in- 
novations and improvements. Mrs. Chas. 
R. Snyder was made president and Mrs. 
Peter S. Conover, Jr., wife of an ex- 
mayor, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. Among the committees formed for 
special work is the back yard committee, 
whose duty it is to inspect the back yard 
of every house in town and see that the 
sanitary conditions are irreproachable; 
the front yard committee, which has for 
its aim the beautifying of the little plots 
of ground on which nearly every house is 
built, and the nuisance committee, which 
keeps an eye on all public nuisances in 
general. 

Every day the members of the society 
are to be seen in groups of four or five 
driving or walking through the Atlantic 
Highlands: streets. They wear pretty 
shirt waists, golf skirts and outing hats, 
and for aught the casual observer might 
know they are simply so many women 
and girls out for an afternoon’s shopping 
or a pleasure jaunt into the country. 
They are laughing and talking in excel- 
lent spirits, when suddenly the carriages 
are stopped. Their clear, far-seeing eyes 
are ever on the lookout for things that 
need attention. There is no eye-sore or 
nuisance against which these active wom. 
en do not protest and take active measures 
in doing away with. 

The town clerk in Atlantic Highlands 
is Miss Mary D. Hart, a girl in the early 
twenties. She is a High School graduate. 
It is through her that the measures of the 
Improvement Society are brought before 
the town council. 

On the other end of the street on which 
the town clerk’s office is located is the 
Atlantic Highlands post office, and here a 
girl postmaster sorts and distributes the 
four large mails that come in, and stamps 
and dispatches the four that go out every 
day. 

The whole town, from the mayor down 
to the man who drives the water cart, is 
unanimous in saying that never in all the 
history of the town have the best interests 
of Atlantic Highlands been so well cared 
for. 

This illustrates the nature of the part 
women are disposed to take in municipal 
affairs, a work which they could make far 
more effective if they possessed the mu- 
nicipal ballot. 

The Civic Club of Vhiladelphia, the 
leading organization of women in that 
city, which has for years set an excellent 
example of enlightened public spirit, has 
decided to establish a ‘‘Woman’s Civic 
Betterment Association.’’ Its objectisa 
broad one—‘‘to assume, from time to 
time, such lines of work as shall tend to- 
ward securing the betterment of civic con- 


ditions.’’ The N. Y. Evening Post re- 
marks: 


It will surprise no one familiar with the 
Civic Club’s career if the new body plays 
an active part in politics. The Civic Club 
has carefully refrained from doing any- 
thing more in that direction than nom- 
inating candidates for school board posi- 
tions, and has sought to achieve reforms 
by working through and influencing the 
duly elected city officials. ‘‘Ashbridge- 
ism’’ has made this line of action practi- 
cally impossible, and the disgust of many 
of tlhe members at present conditions has 
led to the formation of the Betterment 
Association. This will have division 
branches throughout the city, working in 
every ward for civic improvement, social 
uplifting, and the political redemption of 
the city. It is interesting and encourag- 
ing to note, in this connection, that our 
own women’s organizations—the Woman’s 
Municipal League, and the League for 
Political Education—are keeping right on 
with their excellent work, despite the 
election of a reform administration. 


THE CANADIAN COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Council of Women of Canada opened at 
St. Johns, N. B., on July 3, and continued 
for nearly a week, 

The Council was most cordially wel- 
comed and entertained by the Local Coun- 
cil of women, the city authorities and the 
citizens. 

One of the most important sessions was 
the one devoted to the standing commit- 
tees, which do their work during the year 
by correspondence, as the members are 
scattered throughout the Dominion. The 
wide scope of work covered may be under- 
stood by their titles: Committee on Laws 
forthe Better Protection of Women and 
Children; on the Furtherance of Domestic 
Science; on the Custodial Care of Feebie- 
minded Women; on the Promotion of the 
Industrial and Fine Arts;on the Care of 
the Aged and Infirm Poor; to Secure the 
Appointment of Women on School Boards; 
onthe Spread of Pernicious Literature; 
on Female Immigration; on the Establish- 
ment of a National Bureau of Information; 
and Press Committee. 

Through these committees, much valu- 
able information is gathered,\the con 
tions and laws in one province 
pared with those elsewhere, and the 
results have frequently been of much pro- 
vincial importance, such, for example, as 
the introduction of the Children’s Aid 
Society to British Columbia from Ontario 
by the medium of the council. The com- 
mittee on the Care of the Aged and Infirm 
Poor has brought out the fact that in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick most ex- 
cellent poor laws exist that have no coun- 
terpart in Ontario or in pro- 
vinces; and therefore the sad Spectacle is 
never seen here of the confinement in jail 
of people who have never transgressed 
against the law, except that they are des- 
titute and helpless, a sight all too common 
in Ontario. 

The president, Mrs. K. Thompson of 
St. John, who was appointed by the 
executive at Christmas, when Lady Tay- 
lor’s health compelled her to resign, was 
reélected. Mrs. Willoughby Cummings 
of Toronto, who bas been recording sec- 
retary of the Council ever since it was 
organized, was made corresponding sec- 
retary. 
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